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Concord lawyers have held high 
rank at the bar, and exercised a po- 
tent influence in public affairs for 
the last hundred years. At the mid- 
dle of the last century, in 1850, 
among the men whose names ap- 
peared in the list of attorneys and 
counsellors-at-law in the capital city, 
as presented in the New Hampshire 
Register, one was then a represent- 
ative in Congress, another had 
served in the national senate, as well 
as house, and soon after became presi- 
dent of the United States, two became 
associate justices of the Supreme 
Court and another of the Circuit 
Court—all being men of great legal 
attainments and a high order of abil- 
ity. There is no Concord lawyer in 
either branch of Congress today and 
there has been but one since that 
time; nor is there any immediate 
prospect that one will ever be presi- 
dent of the United States. The city 
has not been without representation 
on the Supreme bench, however, ex- 
cept for a very brief period, in all 
that time; nor is it from any lack of 
ability, actual or comparative, on the 
part of Concord lawyers that they are 
not now ealled into the public service 
as generally as may have been the 
case in earlier days. In ability and 
achievement along professional lines 
and in the substantial rewards that 
accompany professional success, they 
rank well with their brethren in any 
part of the state, or in any state in 
the Union. 





No lawyer in New Hampshire at 
the present time is more generally 
known, or holds a higher rank at the 
bar, within or without the state, than 
Hon. Frank Sherwin Streeter of Con- 
cord, head of the firm of Streeter & 
Hollis, who has_ been in active practice 
here for the last thirty years. General 
Streeter was born in East Charles- 
ton, Vt., August 5, 1853, and is, 
therefore, one of the long list of Ver- 
mont-born lawyers whose names con- 
stitute no small part of the roll of dis- 
tinguished membership at the New 
Hampshire bar, among which are Fos- 
ter, Burke, Heywood, Benton, the 
Hibbards, the Binghams, Wait, Ray, 
Atherton, Stone, Mitchell, Remick 
and others. He is a descendant in the 
ninth generation of Stephen Streeter, 
a shoemaker by occupation, who came 
to America from Kent County, Eng- 
land, about 1640, and was for a time 
settled in Gloucester, Mass., removing 
thence to Charlestown, where he was 
recorded as a householder in 1644, 
having taken the freeman’s oath on 
May 29, of that year, and where he 
and his wife, Ursula (said to have 
been a daughter of Henry Adams of 
Braintree, who came to this country 
about 1630), united with the church 
in 1652. 

Zebulon, of the fifth generation 
from Stephen, the original settler, 
was born in Douglass, Mass., in 1739, 
but removed to Winchester, Cheshire 
County, N. H., in 1770, and finally 
settled in Surry in 1777, where he 
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died in 1808. He and his brother 
Adams were two of the leading lights 
of the early Universalist church of 
New England. Adams was the first 
pastor of the first Universalist church 
of Boston, where his still more noted 
kinsman, the Rev. Sebastian Streeter, 
succeeded him as pastor in 1824 and 
there continued as one of the great 
teachers of the Universalist faith for 
more than forty years. 

Zebulon’s son Benjamin removed 
from his father’s home in Surry to 
Concord, Vt., about 1782, where he 
became a landholder and was chosen 
one of the selectmen of the town in 
1794. His son, Daniel, born July 24, 
1799, married Mary Jackson, a native 
of Canterbury, N. H. They had eight 
children, of whom the fourth, Dan- 
iel, born in Concord, Vt., March 1, 
1829, married Julia Wheeler and was 
the father of Frank S. He engaged 


in farming in East Charleston, where 
Frank 8. was born, and where he re- 
mained until 1865, removing to St. 


Johnsbury when the son was about 
twelve years of age, where he engaged 
in business. 

Here the young man grew up, at- 
tending the public schools and St. 
Johnsbury Academy, at which latter 
institution he fitted for college, en- 
tering Bates College at Lewiston, Me., 
in 1870, and going thence to Dart- 
mouth in 1871, where he graduated in 
the class of 1874. This class contained 
more young men who have become 
eminent in the legal profession than 
almost any other in the history of the 
college, among them being Chief Jus- 
tice Frank N. Parsons, of the Su- 
preme Court of this state, Hon. John 
A. Aiken, chief justice of the Supe- 
rior Court of Massachusetts, Hon. Ed- 
win G. Eastman, for the last seven- 
teen years attorney-general of New 
Hampshire, Hon. Samuel W. Me- 
Call of Winchester, Mass., now the 
ablest member of the national house 
of representatives; Hon. Samuel L. 
Powers, a leading Boston lawyer and 
former congressman, and the late 
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Hon. Charles F. Caswell, associate 
justice of the Supreme Court of Colo- 
rado. 

Upon the completion of his college 
course, young Streeter went West and 
engaged in teaching for a year at Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa, as principal of the high 
school. Neither the occupation nor 
the country promised satisfaction and 
he returned East, entering upon the 
study of the law in the office of the 
late Alonzo P. Carpenter of Bath, 
subsequently associate justice and la- 
ter chief justice of the Supreme 
Court, then at the height of his career 
as a practising attorney, and ranking 
among the first in the coterie of able 
lawyers then adorning the Grafton 
County bar—a man the keenness of 
whose intellect and the depth and 
“ange of whose learning, in law as 
well as in literature, was only 
equalled by the soundness and abso- 
lute impartiality of his judgment. He 
it was who enjoyed the friendship and 
regard of the late Hon. Harry Bing- 
ham of Littleton in such measure that 
the latter was wont to remark, when 
the matter of reconstruction of the ju- 
diciary was under consideration, that 
if he were himself empowered to cre- 
ate a court, and desired to make one 
of whose fairness in all matters of a 
partisan bearing there could be no 
question, he would make it up with 
‘‘three Democrats, three Republicans 
and Carpenter.’’ 

The town of Bath, by the way, was 
long noted as the home of able law- 
yers. Ira Goodall, a leader at the 
bar in the early part of the last cen- 
tury, here had his home. Andrew 
Salter Woods, eminent as a practi- 
tioner, associate justice of the Su- 
preme Court from 1840 to 1855, and 
chief justice in the latter year when 
the court was remodelled after the 
‘“‘Know Nothing’’ overturn, lived 
here, and here also was the residence 
of that distinguished statesman and 
scholar, as well as brilliant lawyer, 
Harry Hibbard, who presided over 
both branches of the state legislature, 
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and who was a representative in the 
national congress from 1849 to 1855. 
Mr. Hibbard was as famous as a par- 
liamentarian as he was as a lawyer, 
and was said to have no superior in 
general scholarship among public men 
throughout the state, and very few 
equals, among the latter being Judge 
Carpenter, though comparatively a 
young man at Mr. Hibbard’s death. 

It was, therefore, in an atmosphere 
redolent of legal learning and tradi- 
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ciples of the great profession which 
he had chosen for a life calling, that 
his attachment thereto became the 
dominating power in his career; so 
that neither the substantial prizes of 
business life, nor the allurements of 
polities, have been able to turn him 
a hair’s breadth from the straight 
course, pursuing which he has won a 
measure of professional success unex- 
celled by any other New Hampshire 
lawyer of his own or earlier time. 


Residence of General Streeter, North Main Street, Concord 


tion, and vibrant with mental power 
and acumen, as well as under the di- 
rect tutelage of a master mind that 
Mr. Streeter entered upon and pur- 


sued his study of the law. Under 
such favorable conditions it is not to 
be wondered that a young man of 
strong intellect and resolute purpose 
should become earnestly devoted to 
the work before him, and should so 
give his best thought and energy to 
the mastery of the fundamental prin- 


In less than two years Mr. Streeter 
completed his professional studies, 
and was admitted to the Grafton 
County bar, at Haverhill, in March, 
1877. He immediately located in 
practice in the town of Orford with 
Charles W. Pierce, Esq., under the 
firm name of Pierce & Streeter; but 
life there, professionally and _ other- 
wise, was soon found too dull, and, 
the field too circumscribed for a man 
of his ambition and power, and the 
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following autumn found him in Con- 
cord, where he formed a partnership 
with John H. Albin, which continued 
about two years till, in September, 
1879, a dissolution was effected and 
Mr. Streeter became the partner of 
William M. Chase, who had _ previ- 
ously been associated with Ex-Chief 
Justice Sargent, who then retired 
from practice. This partnership of 
Chase & Streeter continued for nearly 
a dozen years, until the withdrawal 
of the senior partner to accept an ap- 
pointment as associate justice of the 
Supreme Court, in the spring of 1891, 
and during its continuance the firm 
became conspicuous in legal circles 
throughout the state, being actively 
connected with much of the important 
litigation of central New Hampshire, 
and to no small extent in that of 
other sections, in both the trial and 
law courts. 

Upon the withdrawal of Judge 
Chase to go on the bench, the firm of 
Streeter, Walker & Chase was organ- 
ized, Mr. Reuben E. Walker and Mr. 
Arthur H. Chase being his associates. 
This firm continued until 1894, when 
Mr. Chase withdrew to become state 
librarian and later Mr. Allen Hollis 
was admitted to the firm. In 1901 
Mr. Walker withdrew, to go on the 
bench, and the firm name became 
Streeter & Hollis, as it still continues, 
though Fred C. Demond and Edward 
K. Woodworth have been admitted to 
membership. 

During the past thirty years of pro- 
fessional labor in the Capital City, 
with his various firm connections, Mr. 
Streeter has enjoyed a constantly in- 
creasing general practice, though for 
many years past devoting himself 
largely to corporation work, being 
counsel for many large interests, such 
as the Amoskeag Manufacturing Com- 
pany, the Western Union Telegraph 
Company, the New England Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company, the 
Coneord & Montreal and Boston & 
Maine railroads, which latter corpora- 
tion he served from the date of its 
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lease of the Concord & Montreal, in 
June, 1895, till his resignation Octo- 
ber 29, taking effect December 31, 
1906, with conspicuous ability and 
fidelity. 

In view of the speculation in 
the public mind, and the diverse 
views entertained, intimations of 
which found their way into the pub- 
le prints, although properly concern- 
ing none but the parties directly in- 
terested, as to the actual manner and 
meaning of the severance of Mr. 
Streeter’s professional relations with 
the Boston & Maine Railroad, it may 


‘not be out of place to say, in this con- 


nection, that his resignation as coun- 
sel was an act of his own volition, 
taken after long and conscientious de- 
liberation, because of radical differ- 
ence of opinion between the corpora- 
tion management and himself, as to 
the policy of the corporation regard- 
ing state and party matters not con- 
nected with railroad business, and as 
to his own obligations and rights in 
reference to the same. In substance 
and in brief, he held that there should 
be no interference, direct or indirect, 
by the railroad management, in pure- 
ly state and party affairs in which 
the corporation, as such, had no legit- 
imate concern; and that, while coun- 
sel for the corporation, and under ob- 
ligation to serve with the highest 
fidelity all its legitimate interests, he 
should be at the same time at perfect 
liberty to exercise and act upon his 
own individual judgment, personally 
or professionally, in all matters of 
public, party or private concern, in 
which the corporation had no mate- 
rial or business interest. 

During the year 1907 his attention 
was given in no small measure to 
the work required at his hands as 
personal counsel of Mary Baker G. 
Eddy, known as the discoverer and 
founder of Christian Science, in the 
complex litigation growing out of the 
celebrated suit in equity brought in 
the name of certain alleged ‘‘next 
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friends’’ to determine Mrs. Eddy’s 
capacity to manage her own affairs, 
with the merits and outcome of which 
case the public are too familiar to 
warrant discussion or comment in this 
connection. 

Mr. Streeter has been too thor- 
oughly devoted to his profession to 
concern himself in any great measure 
with the details of political life or 
party management, though he has al- 
ways been a loyal and earnest adher- 
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Hampshire severed its connection 
with unconditional prohibition and 
declared for license with local option, 
which was adopted as the policy of 
the state by the legislature in the 
following winter. It is proper to re- 
mark that no man in the state was 
more instrumental than Mr. Streeter 
in effecting this change in party and 
state policy, and that his action in 
the premises was inspired by a con- 
scientious conviction that prohibition 
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“Down Back of the Barn” 


ent of the Republican party; has 
served on its state committee for years 
and as the Merrimack County mem- 
ber of the executive committee of that 
body. He was president of the Re- 
publican state convention in 1896, by 
which John B. Smith of Hillsborough 
was nominated for governor, and as 
chairman of the committee on resolu- 
tions in the convention of 1902, pre- 
pared, reported and defended the 
platform adopted by that convention, 
whereby the Republican party of New 


as it existed was a sham and a fraud, 
subversive alike of public and pri- 
vate morals. He was a delegate at 
large from New Hampshire in the 
National Republican convention of 
1896 at Chicago, and in 1904 was se- 
lected as the New Hampshire mem- 
ber of the Republican national com- 
mittee, which position he held until 
June, 1908. 

His public official service has been 
limited to one term in the state legis- 
lature as a representative from Ward 
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Four, Concord, in 1885, whe.. he was 
an active member of the judiciary 
committee, of which Gen. Gilman 
Marston was chairman; and member- 
ship in the Constitutional Convention 
of 1902, of which body he was elected 
president, discharging the duties of 
that delicate and responsible position 
with rare tact and ability. Speaking 
of his service in this latter capacity, 
in a sketch published in the GRANITE 
MontTuuy for January, 1903, Mr. 
George H. Moses, then as now editor 
of the Concord Monitor and States- 
man, said: ‘‘His grasp of the situa- 
tion has gone beyond the mere occu- 
paney of the chair, and he has been 
the center of a potent group which 
has adjusted differences of opinion, 
softened threatened asperities, simpli- 
fied procedure and rendered the entire 
work of the convention more sym- 
metrical and satisfactory. Among the 
labors of the entire membership of a 
convention embracing admittedly the 
best iatellects of the state, it will be 
found that none has contributed more 
generously or more wisely to the re- 
sults than the president.’’ 

In 1892 Mr. Streeter was elected, 
through the friendly suffrages of his 
fellow alumni, as a trustee of Dart- 
mouth College, he having been among 
the most actively instrumental in se- 
curing the adoption of alumni repre- 
sentation in the governing board of 
that institution. He was re-elected in 
1897, and was soon after made a life 
member of the board, in accordance 
with the strong desire of President 
Tucker, whose earnest supporter and 
strong right arm he had been, and has 
ever remained, in all those measures 
and policies whose adoption has so 
materially and effectively advanced 
the standard and enhanced the pros- 
perity of the college during the past 
fifteen years, placing it in the first 
educational rank among institutions 
of its class throughout the country. 

During the entire period of Doctor 
Tucker’s notable administration of 
the college Mr. Streeter has been 
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chairman of the Trustees Committee 
on Buildings and Improvements, hav- 
ing charge of the designing and con- 
struction of the many college build- 
ings erected since 1893 at a cost of 
nearly one million dollars, which have 
given to Dartmouth a fine physical 
equipment for its educational uses 
and made Hanover one of the most 
attractive college homes in this coun- 
try. 

The distinguishing characteristics 
of Mr. Streeter in his professional life 
any in any work in which he may 
be engaged are aggressiveness, self- 
reliance and independence. He has 
supreme confidence in, and absolute 
command of, his own powers, and 
whoever commands himself usually 
commands the situation which he 
faces. In justice it should be added 
that his confidence in others is no 
less striking than that in himself. 
There is nothing of suspicion in his 
nature. Frank, open and ‘‘above- 
board’’ in his own practice and 
conduct, he expects the same course 
on the part of others. He never 
resorts to trickery or double-deal- 
ing. His word is as good as his 
bond, and his promise may be de- 
pended upon absolutely, under any 
circumstances. He is a fair fighter 
and a tireless worker, commanding 
respect either as an associate or an 
opponent. Quoting again from the 
words of Mr. Moses, we may say: 
‘*Cast in a large mold, both physically 
and mentally, robust in mind and 
body, tenacious in purpose, vigorous 
in action, bold often to the point of 
audacity in expedient, daily increas- 
ing in command of self and his fel- 
lows, Mr. Streeter is a typical product 
of this strenuous age. He fights in 
the open. In his make-up hypocrisy 
has no place. He scorns sham, and to 
him the plainest of Anglo-Saxon de- 
rivatives are the fittest medium for 
the communication of ideas, for he 
never holds that language best serves 
its purpose when it conceals thought. 
Accordingly, he disclaims the graces 
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of the orator. He deals with facts, 
not with rhetorical fancies. And yet, 
as witnessed by his address at the 
State Convention of 1892, by his too 
infrequent appearances on the stump, 
by his published studies into the lives 
and policies of the men of blood and 
iron who have recast the map of mod- 
ern Europe and of the Dark Conti- 
nent, Mr. Streeter has shown him- 
self to be a master of clear and lucid 


English designed for the impress- 


oo 


as a means of diversion from the 
strain of professional labor, has pro- 
duced them, may be led to similar ef- 
fort along other lines, in yet greater 
measure in time to come. 

In social life, which he enjoys in 
full measure, notwithstanding his ever. 
pressing professional labors, Mr. 
Streeter is genial, affable, courteous 
and kindly, though as frankly out- 
spoken as in his professional relations. 
He makes and keeps many friends, 
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ing of permanent ideas rather than 
for the mere coloring of fading pic- 
tures.’ 

The ‘‘studies’’ alluded to in the 
above tribute by Mr. Moses are on the 
lives and character of Bismarck and 


? 


Cecil Rhodes, and evince wide and 


careful reading, deep thought and 
clear analysis. These as well as an- 
other on John Paul Jones have been 
presented by Mr. Streeter in the form 
of addresses before different organiza- 
tions, and have commanded attention 
and interest wherever heard, induc- 
ing the wish that the busy man, who, 


the 
He 


and enjoys in fullest measure 
pleasures which friendship brings. 
has been an active member of the 
Wonolancet Club of Concord for 
many years, and its president for the 
last three years. He is also a mem- 
ber of the Snowshoe Club of Con- 
cord, the Union and Algonquin clubs 
of Boston and the Derryfield Club of 
Manchester. He is a Unitarian in re- 
ligious belief and has been active in 
the affairs of the Unitarian parish in 
Concord. 

Soon after his removal to Concord 
he joined White Mountain Lodge, I. 
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O. O. F., passing the chairs in thet 
organization. He became a member 
of-Eureka lodge, A. F. and A. M., in 
1884 and was its master in 1888. He 
also holds membership in chapter, 
council and commandery, and is a 
Scottish Rite Mason of the 32d degree, 
as well as a member of Bektash Tem- 
ple, Nobles of the Mystic Shrine. He 
served as judge advocate-general on 
the staff of Governor Charles A. Bus- 
iel, acquiring his military title in that 
capacity. 

On November 14, 1877, he was 
united in marriage with Lilian Car- 
penter, daughter of Hon. Alonzo P. 
and Julia (Goodall) Carpenter of 
Bath, and granddaughter of Ira 
Goodall. Mrs. Streeter, who has been 
a loyal and devoted helpmeet, is as 
well known in the ranks of progres- 
sive American womanhood as is her 
husband in the profession which he 
adorns. They have two children, a 
daughter Julia, born September 8, 
1878, educated at Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, married Henry Gardner of Sa- 
lem, Mass., now of New York City, 
and Thomas Winthrop, born July 20, 
1883, fitted for college at St. Paul’s 
School, graduted from Dartmouth in 
1904 and the Harvard Law School in 
1907, and now in practice in the 
office of Choate, Hall & Stewart, in 
Boston, Mass. 

The family home is a commodious 
and well appointed residence on 
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North Main Street, the abode of do- 
mestic happiness and the seat of a 
generous hospitality. A spacious li- 
brary, whose ample walls are lined 
with bookcases filled with well-selected 
volumes, covering the fields of ancient 
and modern thought and research— 
history and romance, poetry and 
philosophy—is the central feature. 
Here Mr. Streeter receives his friends 
and passes his leisure moments, un- 
less, perchance, he is moved to seek 
the greater seclusion afforded by the 
‘‘den,’’ or lounging room, which he 
had constructed in the rear portion 
of the capacious garage (locally 
known as ‘‘The Barn’’) built a few 
years since when he became one of 
the pioneer autoists of the Capital 
City, and whose windows command a 
view of the large and well kept gar- 
den, which is Mrs. Streeter’s especial 
delight. In this seclusion Mr. Street- 
er’s personal, professional and politi- 
eal friends and confidants are at times 
received; at other times the recorded 
thoughts of the world’s intellectual 
leaders of all ages afford him mental 
companionship, or in restful solitude 
he evolves his own philosophy of life. 

General Streeter has been an earn- 
est student of history, in various cit- 
ies of Europe, where he has often vis- 
ited, and he is now in Italy, seeking 
rest and pursuing his studies. 


The Wander Spirit 


By Charles Henry Chesley 


The wander spirit holds me 
Completely in its thrall; 

The wonder love enfolds me, 
The distant hillocks eall; 

The ice-topped mountains beckon 
And vernal valleys lure. 

Beyond the range, I reckon, 
There lies this heart-dearth’s cure. 
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By Marie A. Hodge 


Through dreary months the snow-king’s hand 
Had seattered whiteness o’er the land, 

And we felt his icy breathing still 

As it coldly swept over mead and hill. 


Through weary days had the silent earth 
Awaited the touch of the springtime birth; 
But firmly fixed in an icy clasp, 

All nature was held in winter’s grasp. 


In a half awakened sleep I lay 

At the dawn of another wintry day, 

Thinking of naught but drifted fields, 

And the mighty sway which the storm-king wields; 


When, through the morning still and clear, 
Came a note of sweetness to my ear, 

And my heart with hope again is stirred 
By the happy song of a little bird. 


From sunny lands he comes to bring 
The first glad promise of the spring, 
And the wintry landscape fades away, 
As I listen to his merry lay. 


I see instead green grass and flowers, 
Bright sunny nooks and vine-clad bowers, 
With sparkling streams and leafy trees, 
And singing birds and humming bees. 


The wind-swept uplands again are bare, 
And pleasant sounds fill the balmy air; 

And verdure is crowning hilltop and plain, 
For the soul of the summer is with us again. 


Then welcome to thee, with thy message of cheer! 
Thou dost banish the winter long and drear, 

And my heart with joy again is stirred 

As I list to thy happy song, sweet bird. 
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They're Company forge 
By Alice D. O. Greenwood 


Somehow I allers sorter like 
To wake up in the night 
And see a patch of moonlight 
On the fioor so still and white, 
And watch the stars a blinkin’ 
At me through the pepper tree. 
It’s kinder curious I know, 
But they’re company fer me. 


If I’ve been workin’ hard all day 
An’ jis plum peetered out, 

If everything’s gone crossways, 
An’ I’m chuck full 0’ doubt, 

If somethin’s workin’ on my mind 
An’ talkin’ sorter jars, 

I jis sneak way off by myse’f 
An’ set an’ watch the stars. 


I don’t know much about ’em, 
But howsomever though, 
There’s a heap 0’ satisfaction 
In what little I do know. 
For instanee, if ’tain’t cloudy, 
I know they’re jist as bright 
An’ the folks away back yander 
Kin see ’em, too, tonight. 


They’re shinin’ on the old road, 
They’re shinin’ on the lane, 

They’re shinin’ on the doorstone, 
An’ on the winderpane, 

They’re shinin’ on the old mill-pond, 
They’re shinin’ on the mill, 

And shinin’ pale and sollum 
In the graveyard on the hill. 


T don’t know much about ’em 
(As I remarked afore), 

An’ ’tain’t a mite o’ difference 
If I never know no more; 

Still when I’m blue an’ lonesome 
An’ talkin’ sorter jars, 

I love to sneak off by myse’f 
An’ set an’ watch the stars. 





Reminiscensey of Trinidad 
By S. H. MeCollester, D. Litt. 


What can be more restful and de- 
lightful than riding on a calm sea 
when the moon and stars are vying 
with one another in throwing down 
softest radiance and casting up from 
the sea their own individual size and 
burning light, causing the observer to 
wonder how they get there, and much 
more how they cast up from the 
depths their own peculiar characteris- 
tics? So it is when we really look at 
things, they are full of wonderment. 
We had enjoyed a charming visit all 
through the day on the Island of Bar- 
bados, one of the most favored and 
fortunate of the Windward Islands. 
We did not desire to seek early our 
staterooms, preferring the deck where 
we could muse and admire new sights 
and feelings under night skies where 
the Southern Cross is looking from 
aloft and the Great Bear is close 
down to the horizon. 

It was just before the night-watch 
struck twelve, we repaired to our pri- 
vate apartment and soon after our 
heads were pillowed, we were in the 
arms of Somnus and there were held 
till the dawning was being replaced 
by the clearest sunlight; greatest 
activity called us betimes on deck 
again; the light of moon and stars 
were burned up in the dashing sun- 
light; and we soon learned that we 
were sailing along the northern coast 
of Trinidad. Oh, how abrupt, scrag- 
gly and lofty were the parts presented 
to us! Wherever there was soil, 
tropical vegetation was rank and 
green. Changing and weird views 
were incessantly being presented to 
the eye. Every now and then far up 
on the brink of some eminence we 
could spy a white cottage, telling of 
dwellers high in the sky. It would 


seem that none could live so aloft, 
unless they were extreme lovers of 
nature. We well know that aspira- 
tion, resolution and courage hitherto 
have achieved great results, showing 
that few things are impossible to 
nature-lovers, especially, if gifted 
with genius and industry. They 
must be worshipful, yet not carrying 
their clothes to church instead of 
themselves. They are high enough 
up to be masters of themselves and so 
be truly great. However, I recall 
how Cicero said that “it is not the 
place that maketh the person, but the 
person that maketh the place.” 

Countless birds were swimming 
the waters as our steamer was scaring 
them up by the thousands. As they 
flew above, they appeared to be cranes, 
ducks and pelicans. At length our 
vessel took a sudden turn into 
straits, leaving to our right a vast 
shaft of shale stone, rising more than 
a hundred feet into the air, whose top 
was swarming with birds. This was 
their home nights, and as they should 
return from their feeding excursions. 
Who can guess in the distant future 
how much guano can be taken from 
thatrock? Following a tortuous course 
the scenery upon the right and left 
was exceedingly varied and _ pictur- 
esque. The vales and heights were 
covered with palms, cocoanut trees 
and tropical verdure, being rank and 
thrifty. The scenery was full of in- 
spiration. 

It was not long before we passed 
into a splendid harbor with room 
enough to accommodate at once all 
the fleets of the world, so completely 
land-locked as to have calm waters in 
the severest storms. It is no wonder 
that Columbus was delighted with it, 
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as he first sailed into it in 1498. 
Then as now the superbest landscape 
picture was presented. His eye 
looked upon water, savanas, hills and 
mountains, so combined as to furnish 
the beautiful, the grand and sublime! 
The three mountains, rising up before 
him, and the fair land below, sug- 
gested to him as the fittest name for 
this island, Trinidad, signifying gar- 
dens and mountains combined. Here 
in whatever direction the eye is 
turned, it beholds a_ kaleidoscopic 
picture. 

Trinidad measures north and south 
some fifty miles, and east and west 
sixty miles, being quadrangular in 
shape. It has a population of 270,000, 
most of the people concentrated into 
half a dozen cities. Our steamer was 
anchored half a mile from shore and 
here remained for three days to dis- 
charge and take on cargo, all being 
done by small craft. As the steamer 


drew too much water to go up to the 
wharf of the Port-of-Spain, the capital 
and largest city of the island, having 
a population of 90,000, so in a 
small boat we went on shore to remain 
till the signa! was given for her to 


start for South America. From the 
deck of our vessel the capital pre- 
sented a fine appearance and, as we 
entered its limits, it lost nothing from 
nearness. Entering its borders, I 
could but feel the city had been 
rocked under the shadow of a peace- 
ful olive. As we fell in with the 
the Trinidadzens we soon discovered 
that their island in their judgment 
was the fairest of all the Windwards 
and their Port-of-Spain was the fair- 
est of all the cities of the West Indies. 
Its squares at once attracted our at- 
tention, being spacious and adorned 
with fine shade trees and monuments, 
affording breathing places for lungs 
and minds. The streets and walks 
were paved with asphaltum, being 
well shaded and in places canopied 
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with bamboos. Electric tramways 
threaded the main streets. Marine 
Square is in the midst of the city, 
abundantly supplied with the best 
water and umbrageous trees. Tran- 
quility Square is in the northerly part 
of the city, surrounded by many 
superb residences with an elegant 
stand in the center where the Police 
Band discourses every day of the 
week delightful airs. Queen’s Park 
at the extreme northern portion has 
an area of two hundred acres. Here 
fine specimens of the horse-kind and 
the Zebu cattle are allowed to graze. 
Here abound monstrous rubber flam- 
beau and cotton-silk trees. Some of 
their roots rise high from the ground 
as braces to support them when furi- 
ous winds blow. An asphalt walk 
and drive rim this square, with the 
(Jueen’s Hotel near its center. ‘To 
the west of this park is an extensive 
and exquisite botanical garden, one of 
the the finest in the whole world. As 
we were walking among the plants and 
flowers, we saw any number of hum- 
ming birds dodging from flower to 
flower to extract sweet nectar. This 
enabled us to understand why Colum- 
bus should have spoken of Trinidad 
as the home of the humming bird. 

Bearing to the west and south of 
these gardens, close upon the bay is 
Cooly Town in which some 3,000 
people live on rice and in shanties the 
same as their kind live in India. Most 
of the women and girls had rings in 
their noses and bangles about their 
ankles. In religion they are Brah- 
mans. Thus the so-called paganism of 
the East is getting good footing in 
the West. 

Seventy churches can be counted 
within the limits of the city and are 
well attended on Sunday. Among 
these are four cathedrals, spacious, 
substantial and ornamental. Their 
patrons must have been liberal with 
their money, or such structures never 
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could have been built. The Catholics 
take the lead in the city; the Wes- 
leyans come next; Presbyterians fol- 
low and the Baptists next in order. 

The last census gave 9,000 children 
in the city and 6,000 of them were 
required to be in school. Two col- 
leges are established here; the 
Queen’s Royal College and St. Mary’s 
Catholic College, being similar as to 
their courses of study to the smaller 
colleges of Great Britain, as they very 
naturally would be being under its 
control. In the first are 100 students 
and in the second 200. 

Some of the mercantile establish- 
ments are on a large scale, reminding 
us of the large ones in Boston and 
New York. The Colonial Hospital 
is massive and commodious, a great 
blessing to the city. The Police Bar- 
racks present an imposing appear- 
ance. The Public Library is an 


honor with its reading rooms to ac- 


commodate English, French and Ger- 
man readers, having 20,000 volumes 
and a good supply of magazines. The 
Fire Brigade Station is a grand struc- 
ture, being well furnished with the 
latest life-saving appliances. The 
men in charge are well drilled and 
disciplined. 

The flora of the island is sure to 
captivate the botanist and lover of 
nature. The savannas and hills are 
certain to be clothed with striking leaf- 
age and brilliant colors. The fauna 
is distinguished for its variety but not 
for large size. The mammals and 
birds are noted for their quaint forms 
and colors. The habitats of rivers, 
ponds, plains and hills are numerous 
but generally harmless. There are 
some eighty miles of railroad in the 
island and owned by the government, 
connecting the different cities with 
the Port-of-Spain. 

The elephant of the island remains 
to be seen. Should we fail of this, it 
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would be like playing Hamlet with 
Hamlet left out. 

The elephant may be in the form 
of Niagara Falls, Mammoth Cave, 
Yosemite Valley or the Hanging Gar- 
dens; but in this instance it is Pitch 
Lake in the extreme southwest part 
of the island. So we made ready for 
a day’s outing, starting at sunrise, 
some forty constituting the party. 
The morning was fair as we went 
on board the steamer; the wide 
spreading picture, as we stood on 
deck, raised to view by the dashing 
sunlight could not be surpassed, being 
made up of sea, savanna forest, hill 
and mountain. The bay close by was 
alive with water birds, large and 
small. The bell rung betimes and 
off our vessel glided upon a sea as 
smooth as glass. The captain steered 
first for Juan Fernando, some twenty- 
five miles to the south. Upon reach- 
ing it we discovered it was quite a 
thriving town of 3,000 inhabitants. 

At once, as though springing out 
of the water, numerous boys in skiffs 
were all about us, waiting and hop- 
ing that bits of money would be cast 
into the sea and they would dive for 
them; for ten minutes we did have 
sport as the mites were cast into the 
water and the boys dove for them. 
They did not miss bringing to the 
surface every piece thrown out. These 
fellows had long been trained for 
such feats. Truly it is education that 
makes the man or the scoundrel. 

Here several other visitors were ad- 
ded to our number. From this point 
our course was due west. The views 
were constantly changing. Some of 
the mountains of Venezuela were less 
than fifteen miles away from us to 
the south. As we rode along not far 
from the shore we could see fine 
farms and large sugar establishments. 
Almost before we knew it our steamer 
was at a standstill, half a mile out 
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from La Brea. Into small boats we 
huddled and speedily were rowed 
ashore, and landed upon the blackest 
ground imaginable. 

Here was a village of forty or more 
buildings but not one of them stand- 
ing plumb; the roofs were dropped 
in the middle or lopped at one or both 
ends. ‘They were built all right but 
the foundation is unstable, frequently 
given to rising or falling. We soon 
found that we were on a foundation 
of asphaltum. We venture to say 
that no worm or beetle or living thing 
could be found in it, still human be- 
ings dwell on it. We soon mounted 
into a black cart, drawn by a black 
mule, driven by a black coolie on a 
black road somewhat rising for half a 
mile, and lo, we found ourselves on 
the surface of Pitch Lake, a mile in 
length and half that distance in 
width. We dismounted and were at 
once walking over uncertain material, 
for one step might seem to be firm 
and the next shaky, and in some 
places, if we should stop any time we 
would find our shoes buried in as- 
phaltum there to stick, and our only 
escape would be to pull our feet out 
of them and skip to some other place. 
Here and there streams of water were 
running, apparently clear as crystal. 
Here is asphalt enough to supply the 
demands of the world for such mate- 
rial. It is being worked by an Amer- 
ican company who leased it for fifty 
years, paying the English government 
$250,000 annually. But John Bull 
has been for some time trying to 
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break the lease and so double the in- 
come from it, but the Yankee thus 
far has been too much for the grasp- 
ing Englishman. Ah! the love of 
money is ready to play any tricks and 
annul any law. 

We found more than five hundred 
men working on the lake. In places 
where it is hard they would break it 
out in blocks as large as a man could 
readily handle. A tramway runs 
across it to a wharf, so these blocks 
are laid upon freight cars and borne 
out to the sea and dumped into the 
holds of vessels and borne off to dis- 
tant ports. ‘These excavations seem 
to fill themselves with new asphalt, 
so apparently there is no such thing 
as exhausting it. It is very evident 
that this lake is the crater of a vol- 
cano and is now in a solfataic condi- 
tion. When Peleé of Martinique in 
1903 was active and doing its terrible 
destruction, though five hundred 
miles distant this lake was terribly 
disturbed and so threatening that all 
the people of the region fled far away 
for safety and remained for weeks 
before they dared to return. 

There are patches on the lake where 
vegetation thrives, growing cocoanuts 
and palm fruits. Surely, life and 
death come close together here. Look- 
ing at the monster in any light you 
will, it is one of the great wonders of 
the world. We must admit, too, itis 
one of the great physical blessings of 
the whole earth. It is the climax of 
Trinidad, and so leaving it we bid 
adieu to this marvellous island. 


Aetna, from Virgil 
By Bela Chapin 


With dread explosions near Mount Aetna thunders loud, 
And sometimes spreads on high a black, terrific cloud; 
Whirlwinds of pitchy smoke and glowing embers rise, 
While globes of liquid fire are hurled to kiss the skies; 
Then belching deep, at times, throws upward with a groan 
The shattered mountain ribs and streams of melted stone. 





“ Behold the Face !” 


Dr. Henry A. Weymouth 


October 14, 1820— 


October 21, 1908 


A Tribute, by Clarence E. Carr 


Our Good Old Country Doctor 
sleeps at last. The shadows of eter- 
nity, creeping over the lowlands of 
time, have enfolded him. A gentle 
spirit has winged its way to that 
realm of which mankind has dreamed 
and for which men and women have 
prayed since creation’s dawn. 

Death is not unkind for “ death is 
natural and nothing natural can be 
evil,” nor is God forgetful. He has 
His purposes, and as we work within 
those purposes and along the lines of 
His desires, we square our souls with 
the divine plan. I know of no man 


who has lived nearer to that plan 


than our Good Old Doctor. His 
soul was in tune. It was as sweet 
as the music which charmed it and 
was its chief delight. 

For more than three score years he 
has been a “cloud by day and a pillar 
of fire by night” to all in distress. 
In sickness he has alleviated the 
pain and cheered the spirits of those 
nearest my heart, and has performed 
the same kind offices for me. For 
more than forty years he was my 
friend. I loved him and found him 
true. As the weeks and months go 
by I miss him more and more. The 
town meetings will not be the same 
with his face, which has looked down 
into ours for so many years from the 
desk of the presiding officer, no longer 
there. The church which he always 
attended when possible is not quite 
the same with his place vacant. 
Every movement for the uplift of 
the community will miss the support 
he always gave. I have found my- 


self all winter looking up the street 
watching for the familiar figure, with 
its splendid face and snowy hair and 
beard, in the sleigh, behind old « Sol- 
omon,” marching sturdily along, with 
the whiteness of the season all over 
the hills and fields. There is a lone- 
someness in the road now, and in the 
landscape of our daily experience, 
which seems hard to describe. It is 
as if the mountain to the north— 
« Old Ragged,”—which has grown so 
dear and beautiful through the years, 
had disappeared between night and 
day and left a sad and vacant spot in 
our lives. 

With a tenderness passing that of 
woman, for sixty-five years he labored 
unceasingly among the people of these 
hills and valleys to make the bodies 
of men and women healthier and more 
wholesome and their lives happier. 

Though his life was long and full, 
it does not span the measure of his 
usefulness or the good he accom- 
plished. To all his people, of whom 
he was fond, whom he served, and 
who knew and loved him as a father, 
—men, women and children—he has 
saved much suffering and some of 
them years of misery. To the best 
and the worst, the lowest and the 
highest, he was the impartial good 
Samaritan, the learned and _ skilful 
physician, and a prince of strength 
and hope. 

A single incident of many is typi- 
cal of his life and experience. One 
night, after he was more than eighty 
years old, he responded to a hurry 
call from the cold northwestern slope 
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of “old Kearsarge.” At midnight, 
through the drifting snows of a mid- 
winter blizzard, with “Solomon ” he 
made his way. - He left the horse at 
a farmhouse (being unable to drive 
him farther) and trudged along on 
foot; but the overstrained heart and 
legs which forty years earlier had 
stood by him bravely on many a sim- 
ilar errand had grown weaker, though 
not the resources of his mind or his 
courage. So, unable to carry it, he 
left his coat on the fence by the road 
and pushed on through the drifts 
with his medicine case in his hand. 
Finally, after many rests, wet through 
with perspiration, his beautiful beard 
filled with icicles, on the point of col- 
lapse, he reached his destination, and 
as soon as possible, sat down by the 
bedside of the little child, ready to 
do battle for a life, with every fac- 
ulty alert and every trained brain 
soldier ready for duty. He won the 
fight, but it brought him low, and we 
thought the sickness following his 
overexertion and exhaustion was his 
last. When on that bed of sickness, 
I urged him with all the fervor of 
an earnest and anxious friend to let 
younger men respond to calls so dif- 
ficult and so dangerous to a man of 
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his age. I little knew the grimness 
of his courage or the quality of his 
loyalty to duty. His answer was, 
‘For more than sixty years, during 
the whole course of my practice, I 
have never refused a professional call 
I was physically able to make,” and 
then, with a far-away look on his face 
which showed he had forgotten me 
and only saw the vision of his ideal 
which led him along the path of 
human need, he added, “and I never 
shall!” And he never did. 

Judged by the standard of the 
Great Nazarene, here was a _ true 
hero. So long as the history of this 
little community shall last, the mem- 
ory of his good work, his skill and 
his devotion will honor it. The sum 
mer breezes which fanned his brow 
and the blasts of winter which he un- 
flinchingly faced shall bear the tradi- 
tion of his life and work to genera- 
tions yet unborn. 

The courage to do rightly and lov- 
ingly our simple daily duty is the 
loftiest yet known among men. 

No man can devote a long life to 
good or ill without bearing the im- 
press of one or the other upon his 
face. Behold the face! No plainer 
or sweeter story was ever recorded. 


Here beneath the kindly sod 
Lie our hearts today, 

Here with Nature and with God, 
Sorrowing, we pray, 


For a great soul weary grown 
Fell at last asleep, 

And the Christ who knows His own 
Watch and ward will keep. 


What a story he has writ 
On the scroll of fame! 

On the page by glory lit 
His a deathless name. 


Never danger crossed his way, 
Never duty hailed, 
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When his hand was known to stay 
Or his courage failed. 


He’s the hero of the years, 
Christ-born are his creeds, 
Who dispels our human fears 

Or helps our human needs. 


So beneath his name of gold, 
With illumined pen, 

Write upon the parchment old, 
“ He loved his fellow-men !” 


Other Days and Now—A Reverie 


By ‘‘Lola Manchester’’ 


Miss Volney has worked on her lace 
the entire afternoon. Now she 
straightens her back, stretches out her 
arms and picks up her scattered ma- 
terials. 

‘*At last it is finished,’’ she says 
with a sad little sigh, as she holds 
aloft the completed work, a beautiful 
robe of rich creamy lace. ‘‘I don’t 
suppose I shall ever feel like wearing 
anything so frivolous now,’’ with an- 
other sigh, laying the filmy costume 
on the back of her chair. Then, open- 
ing the French window onto the lawn, 
she steps out and passes slowly down 
the avenue of shade made by a double 
row of maple trees. 

September has already numbered 
half its bitter-sweet days, and the 
trees are rich in their many-colored 
garb, for the autumn is an early one, 
and the afternoon is chilly with the 
touch of fall. 

Shivering slightly, Miss Volney 
draws her shawl more closely about 
her. She seeks the sunshine, but it 
seems frozen—cold as dead hopes, 
such as are hers. And this is her birth- 
day—her twenty-fifth year. But to 
her the day is sad, aye, bitter, and a 
distant bell sounding the hour seems 
to her like a knell and assumes to her 
ears a solemn tone of warning. 

‘‘Undoubtedly Miss Volney has 





been worrying, or dwelling too much 
upon her father’s death,’’ those 
friends have said who have ealled to- 
day, for no other reason can they 
assign for the troubled little frown 
that her face assumes in repose. 
They cannot know that she has been 
contrasting this day to that birthday 
party of last year, when she had not 
only observed her birthday, but had 
bidden good-bye to the home and the 
friends she had known so long, be- 
cause she was going to sail the next 
day for a season in the south of 
France. 

Much had happened since. Before 
her return home her father had lost, 
one after another, all his estates, the 
result of speculation and bad man- 
agement, and he had spent his last 
hours here in this country house that 
was her birthday present from him. 
Grief and disappointment hastened 
his death, which occurred soon after 
her return. 

No, it is not strange that she should 
be sad, but she chooses not to appear 
so, hers being a disposition that strives 
to disguise its sensitiveness and con- 
ceal its griefs from the world. Only 
that little frown has shown that it is 
an effort to appear cheerful today. 

A melancholy has crept over her, 
which neither the bright fire in the 
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grate nor the guests she has received 
this afternoon have sufficed to eradi- 
cate. Twenty-five years! And to 
her, who has crowded so much into 
that quarter of a century, that is old 
indeed. ‘‘Twenty-five years! I feel 
like fifty !’’ she had said to those who 
have partaken of her hospitality this 
day. ‘‘Never does one feel the need 
of affection more than on the anni- 
versary of some sad event,’’ she has 
also remarked, ‘‘and I think my 
birthday such a one.”’ 

They have laughed and chatted. 
They do not know, how ean they, that 
she is more serious than she appears; 
that under all this gaiety and sparkle 
of her wit is a breaking heart—a 
broken heart, even, she would have 
said had she been discussing it. But 
they do not guess it. She has at- 
tended to that. 

But the greetings she has received, 
the demonstrative respect, even, only 
make her loneliness the more appar- 
ent, so she has come out doors in the 
hope that a little exercise will dispel 
this feeling of sadness, but only to 
feel more depressed among the dying 
flowers and falling leaves. 

Now she draws out the little pocket 
mirror which she always carries with 
her—a little silver trinket—and this 
puts the finishing touch to her depres- 
sion, for does it not tell her things 
that, natural and to be expected as 
they are, yet are as unwelcome and 
dreaded—things she fain would re- 
main ignorant of. Alas, yes! Her 
eyes are sadder, deeper, and more 
serious, her forehead lined, her hair 
—ah, ean those really be grey hairs 
that glisten so? No, she is only ner- 
vous and fanciful and in the little 
glass’ clear oval Miss Volney sees 
much to trouble her. 

A few withered leaves flutter to the 
eround; there is the sound of wings. 
The woman’s glance follows wistfully 
the happy little creatures, sighing as 
she thinks of the fleeting of human 
happiness and of the many years she 
has wasted in her frivolous, gay life, 
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with her one dearest dream vanished, 
leaving her to solitude and memories. 

She reealls her first ball. She sees 
herself on the arm of the principal so- 
ciety ‘‘lion.’’ That was on her birth- 
day, too. She hears again the mur- 
mur of admiration following her 
progress—homage from every side to 
her fresh, resplendent beauty. 

From that first evening her success 
has been complete and undisputed, 
and triumphant. 

The mirrors at that ball, and those 
that have succeeded it, reflect the 
image of a girl, tall and dark, with 
imperious mien and statuesque; a 
haughty tilt to her head, and an aris- 
tocratic grace of bearing of her every 
movement that singled her out of any 
crowd; that makes her the cynosure 
of all eyes, the target for the jealous- 
ies of her rivals and the object of the 
admiration of all others. 

She cannot remain unnoticed were 
she to try, and she is entirely aware 
of it. Not a whit of this homage 
escapes her. She breathes it, enjoy- 
ing it as incense burned before her. 

For, far back as she can remem- 
ber, she has thought herself made of 
finer clay, a creature before whom it 
is quite natural that all should bow 
down. Growing up, the conviction 
has become more and more firmly 
rooted and therefore the universal 
obeisance that she receives in no wise 
surprises her. 

But if Miss Volney is worshipped, 
she in her turn worships a cousin of 
hers—a great belle and a beauty— 
whose great power over the hearts of 
men and women alike is well known. 
This is the goddess whom the débu- 
tante idolizes. When her attention is 
at length drawn to the fact that she 
herself resembles this idealized being, 
her heart beats wildly and joyfully, 
and with a flush of exultation she sets 
herself to accentuate the likeness in 
every possible way, surrounding her- 
self with portraits and sketches of 
her cousin, who is a reigning belle. 

She becomes even more intoxicated 
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with the strong wine of adulation, 
moving on through life like a con- 
queror, and, at this time, would not 
be much surprised if some prince of 
the royal blood should seek her hand. 
Ah! this is when she is in her glory, 
the height of it. But— 

At this stage of her reverie the 
sound of voices and the rustle of 
leaves attract Miss Volney’s atten- 
tion. She has reached the end of the 
avenue of trees that opens onto the 
road. Is it some one passing the gate? 

As she stands, shielded by some 
shrubbery, she can see an old couple 
walking down the garden paths, arm 
in arm. Bent and decrepit are Clara 
and John, these two old servants. 
How heavily their seventy-five years 
weigh upon their shoulders! This 
man, whose hair is scant and white, 
was once a tall and vigorous youth; 
and she a slim and supple girl. And 
now their skin is like parchment, with 
deep and innumerable wrinkles; their 
hands are shrivelled, and one can see 
at a glance that a mere nothing would 
suffice to make those two old bodies, 
worn out by work and old age, crum- 
ble into dust. 

And yet how happy they look, those 
two old ruins, in the triumphal pur- 
ple of the autumn sunset. 

A erimson ray from the setting sun 
shines on their heads like an aureole. 
How happy they look and how charm- 
ing they are, walking along with tiny 
steps, leaning one on another. They 
appear to be murmuring very tender 
nothings to each other, as they did 
fifty years ago, at the time of their 
wedding, for they have been married 
for fifty years. 

Just now, thinking themselves un- 
seen and alone in the orchard, James 
imperiously draws his wife to his 
breast and lingeringly, tenderly, kis- 
ses her on her poor, faded eyes. 

It goes like a knife to the heart of 
Miss Volney. She has just seen, and 
in what a touching and unexpected 
manner, the best and most beautiful 
thing in the world, true love, that de- 
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fies time, becomes more perfect each 
year, and withstands the miseries of 
old age, because it bears within it the 
leaven of immortality. 

And the mistress, more deeply de- 
pressed by this tableau, more bitterly 
sad than ever, buries herself once 
more in her memories. 

Among the admirers who are 
thronging around her are some who 
seek only the pleasure of an esthetic 
contemplation, but many others are 
bolder, and court the honor of her 
hand. As she is the center of attrac- 
tion for many fathers and mothers 
who have sons to be settled in life, she 
has no lack of proposals, all accept- 
able, but who, nevertheless, fall short 
of her ambition. 

As the procession of suitors con- 
tinue, so also continues the disdain of 
Miss Volney, and as her parents con- 
sider her a creature apart, who can 
afford to wait, they approve her re- 
fusals. 

Ah! but that kiss; that pure, sweet 
kiss in the erimson glow of the au- 
tumn sunshine! Oh, for true love; 
love infinite and imperishable! 

And Miss Volney dreams that she 
also has met it in her path, and then 
an image rises in her memory. She 
clasps her hands as she recalls that 
past and her splendid hazel eyes grow 
dim. 

Were it not for the many dance or- 
ders stowed away in the little desk 
drawer, where she keeps her trophies 
and her keepsakes, she could hardly 
now believe she had ever endured so 
many balls, for now it seems so long, 
so long ago. Yet she has danced her 
life away, it seems to her now, danced 
her little dance and has become 
merely an onlooker. 

For it was at a dance that she first 
met Jack I (as she has always thought 
of him after meeting the other man), 
and at her first meeting she looked 
upon him as a child, a boy ignorant of 
the world, a dreamer of dreams, a 
man of theories, to whom realities and 
cold facts were discordant notes. At 
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subsequent meetings she was obliged 
to admit that under his boyish ex- 
terior were refined tastes and delicacy 
of feeling, and that every word re- 
vealed extreme warmth of imagina- 
tion, a strangely romantic and en- 
thusiastie soul. To make this imagin- 
ation and this fiery soul entirely hers, 
in their inmost fibre, to treat this ar- 
dent poet as a toy to be flung aside at 
will, was a strong temptation, and 
Miss Volney chose not to resist it. 

She intoxicated Jack Norton with 
her provoking beauty, encouraged him 
to heights of rapture, without compro- 
mising herself, and with the thousand 
resources she was a mistress of. 

And then, one afternoon, when she 
had continued her skillful tactics, 
knowing well that he was on the point 
of losing his self-control, her curiosity 
as to how far his infatuation would 
earry him was satisfied. 

But no emotion awoke in those deep 
hazel eyes. No! She earelessly 
scanned the garden as they paced up 
and down together. 

Really, this poet was not at all bad, 
and she was driving him to distrac- 
tion. 

Then he told her that his poems 
were all written for her, and that, if 
she did not love him, nothing re- 
mained for him but to die; that he 
was poor, but he could command and 
eonquer fame for her, with her. 

What bliss to her pride to hear him 
tell her, bending thus towards her, 
quivering with supreme emotion. She 
smiled. The sharpest arrow in her 
arsenal was that smile. Without 
doubt she knew. 

A step crunched on the ground. 
Someone was coming. ‘‘I am forget- 
ting my duties as hostess,’’ she said, 
‘*and—it is your fault.’’ 

Someone was overtaking them. An- 
other bewitching, dazzling smile and 
she had disappeared. A less ingen- 
uous man than Jack Norton would 
have seen in that smile encourage- 
ment and a promise. One believes so 
easily what one wishes to believe. 
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And indeed, the next day he pre- 
sented himself and made his request 
known to her father. 

Mr. Volney had observed his daugh- 


‘ter’s coquetry, and Jack’s infatuation, 


but without imagining for a moment 
that they could lead to anything. The 
culf between them was too great for 
him to believe that Jack Norton could 
hope to eross it. So he replied that 
Miss Volney had declared she had no 
intention of marrying; that she was 
her own mistress, but that he consid- 
ered it useless to communicate the af- 
fair.to her. 

Miss Volney had _ secretly wit- 
nessed this comic-tragie scene, hidden 
behind a curtain, for it had never oc- 
eurred to her that matters would go 
so far. When Jack had proposed to 
her, she simply thought that he had 
lost control of himself for a moment, 
had forgotten himself, and that night 
would bring council. The idea of be- 
ing asked in marriage by this starv- 
ing poet appeared to her so comical 
that she was seized by an uncontrol- 
lable fit of laughter, which broke 
through the silence as Jack Norton 
was leaving the house. 

He wheeled about, saw the curtains 
quivering and knew from whose lips 
that insulting laughter had parted. 
He learned that he had been tricked; 
that she eared nothing for him, and 
his hopes fled. 

But life went on as usual for her. 
Always sought after, Miss Volney per- 
sisted in refusing each suitor, in the 
expectation of a chimerical fortune, 
which never appeared. 

And then she met Jack II. It 
seems to her now that this is the one 
event she is sure of—that she really 
did meet him—so wrapt in mystery 
and the darkness is the rest. And it 
has only been a year since she saw 
him—a year ago today. 

Fate must have led him to her to 
avenge his name’s sake, Norton. But 
Jack Carleton was as different as man 
eould be from the dreamy boy-poet. 
And she had been conquered, won, by 
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a man who had never asked for her 
hand, had never spoken a word of 
love to her, yet one who, she was cer- 
tain, loved her with his entire being. 

She had not heard lover’s vows 
without learning to detect love in one 
who chose not to express it, and Jack 
Carleton’s every glance, even his sil- 
ences, spoke of love, intense and pain- 
ful in its intensity—love that was sil- 
ent but suffering. She tried in vain 
her usual subtle methods to compel 
him to speak, yet they effected him 
not at all. 

She learned then, alas, too well, that 
the ideal she had cherished in her 
heart had been concealed by worldli- 
ness, but that its reality was before 
her, and the love that she had begun 
to think herself incapable of feeling 
was making a different woman of her. 
Her cruel heartlessness was at an end 
forever. No more did she encourage 
men and break their hearts. Her 
dazzling smiles were flashed more 
rarely, and upon him only, this Jack 
II, who never took advantage of them 
to speak of the love she yearned to 
hear of. 

‘“Why did he not speak? Why 
did he resolve to remain silent?’’ 
These are the questions that have been 
uppermost in her mind this long year 
past—this year, the only sad, dull 
year in her whole life. Even her 
father’s death could not make her for- 
get the man she loved, nor did it take 
her mind from him. Everything now 
seemed but trifles compared to this 
one tragedy of her heart. 

It could not be that he was afraid 
to speak. Surely no man had ever 
more positive proof that woman loved 
him than had he. Her every accent 
wooed; her voice caressed him as she 
spoke his name; and for him alone 
would she sing those thrilling love- 
songs that she had newly acquired a 
taste for; and he was not blind. He 
must have read her heart. Then why 
that reticence and struggle, that sil- 
ence ? 

He must have perceived, in spite 


of his silenee, his love was known to 
her. He was his cool, commanding 
self no longer. Sometimes she would 
eatech glances and gleams from his 
eyes that would nearly make her heart 
cease beating, but he held himself in 
check; whatever real sentiment he 
felt was left unspoken. Yet, in her 
presence alone his independence and 
assertive manner seemed to desert 
him. She knew her power over him, 
this man, raved over by women, hon- 
ored by men, a man whose greatest 
charm for her had been his masterful, 
commanding personality. 

Then, again, though kind and at- 
tentive still, he would be his old in- 
different self again, elusive, tantaliz- 
ing, incomprehensible. It was at 
times difficult for her to persuade her- 
self that this man of sang froid had 
ever seemed all heart and soul in her 
presence. But in spite of this barrier 
of reserve, she knew that he loved 
her, as a man loves the first time, ere 
flirtations and ‘‘affairs’’ have ren- 
dered real love impossible. 

And then they had parted. She 
had gone abroad, to return later to 
this country house, much as it had 
pained her to leave the spot that mem- 
ories of him would always endear. 
He had said no word other than the 
usual conventional good-bye. He had 
asked no promise, and in no way ex- 
pressed his feelings for her. 

Had he never meant to tell her? 
Did he feel that she would not value 
his love? Did he think her ineap- 
able of emotion deep and true; or had 
he, indeed, gotten over it as suddenly 
and as surely as he had fallen in love? 

This question and others like them 
run through her mind nowadays con- 
stantly. Her life, her thoughts, are 
become a series of catechism, for she 
seldom solves them in one mood as 
she did in another, and she is ever 
left where she began, in suspense and 
doubt. 

The sun has set majestically behind 
the dark blue mountains. A chill 
pervades the garden. Afar the lights 
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of the town begin to twinkle. All at 
once a wind springs up and a thick 
fall of leaves fiutter a moment and 
then drop on the wet grass. 

Autumn! autumn! and after that 
winter! 

But her winter will not be illum- 
ined and warmed and cheered by a 
simple and divine tenderness like that 
which has been revealed by that poor 
old couple. Hers should be named 
loneliness, regret, remorse. 

More leaves fall, and Miss Volney 
feels chilled to the marrow. In the 
gathering darkness the silhouette of 
the house stands weirdly gigantic, the 
house less empty and deserted than 
her own heart. If only— 

She hastens her steps, for the 
leaves are falling in a shower, for the 
wind is rising. 

When she re-enters the drawing- 
room she opens that little locked 
drawer of her desk which has the 
memories of all her flirtations in the 


shape of programs and trinkets, and 
takes out a photograph, one she had 
snapped of Jack II when he was un- 


aware of it. <A fit of trembling seizes 
her as she lets her eyes rest once more 
upon that loved face. She has re- 
frained from looking at it for what 
seems to her a long time. It is a 
luxury she does not often allow her- 
self, hopeless as she feels her love to 
be. Now, indeed, she lays her weary 
head down upon her crossed arms, 
and, weary with brooding and worry- 
ing, breaks into a passion of tears. 

What would the poet, or any other 
of her old conquests, think, were they 
here to see this bowed head and to 
hear her sobs? 

When at last this storm has passed, 
she draws forth from the trinket box 
a newspaper clipping, the notice of 
Jack I’s wedding, for he has but re- 
cently made a brilliant mateh. After 
reading it again, for she reads it 
often enough to remind herself of the 
brevity of her reign in his heart—she 
opens the little volume of his poems, 
published since his marriage. As his 
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poems have become the fashion, this 
volume has been innocently presented 
to her by one of her former maids on 
this, her birthday. 

Glanecing over the pages ever and 
anon she encounters the optimistic 
sentiment, in some form or other ex- 
pressed, that there is no loss without 
its attendant gain. Evidently he does 
not recall that first love with regret. 
His married life is apparently a 
happy one. Perhaps, even, he may 
wonder at that infatuation for her, 
and marvel at his mental ‘‘aberra- 
tion.’’ Her lip is eurled in scorn now 
and an unpleasant light is in her 
hazel eyes, but it is closely followed 
by a look of intense pain. Can these 
also be Jack Carleton’s thoughts? 
Does he, too, feel that he has gained 
more than he has lost ? 

‘*Can J not think so, too? What 
have I not lost because of him? Am- 
bition, happiness, youth and gaiety, 
peace—all, all that I once found life 
worth living for; and what have I as 
a recompense? Sadness, despair, a 
haunting memory, a little charity, and 
a broken heart. Is this a comfort or 
a gain? To find I had a heart was 
hard enough, but to learn it only when 
it was breaking!’’ 

Again her head is laid upon her 
erossed arms. Sitting thus, lost in 
thought, she does not perceive that a 
man has entered the room and is gaz- 
ing hungrily upon the bowed head. 

**Violette !’’ 

She turns a frightened, tearful face 
towards him as she recognizes that 
voice and clutches her desk in her ef- 
fort for self-control. Then rising 
proudly and coldly, she advances with 
outstretched hand. 

‘*You are indeed a stranger,’’ she 
says with a frigid little smile, but is 
taken aback when she sees that he 
makes no show of touching her hand. 

‘*T do not want your hand merely, 
Violette,’’ he says, his eyes alight and 
his voice vibrating with deep feeling. 
**T will not even touch it unless you 
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give me also your heart. Tell 
Violette, that you will be mine.’’ 

Her coquetishness and girlishness 
flash back as swiftly as color to a sun- 
set sky. 

**How shall I know that you want 
my hand even ?”’ 

**You knew I loved you before we 
parted,’’ he replies, trying in vain to 
read her face, for her eyes are reso- 
lutely cast down. 

‘*Then why did you not speak 
then, at the time, if I loved you, as 
you say?’’ she says gravely. ‘* Why, 
if I loved you, should you remain sil- 
ent? Is it that you have but lately 
decided to care for me?’’ with a deep 
indrawn breath. 

‘‘How did you know but that I 
might be earried off by some one more 
prompt in speech ?”’ 

‘‘That was just my trial, Violette. 
I was watching you, trying to make 
sure that you were not flirting with 
me. I knew you could do it, none 
better, and I feared to trust my own 
eyes, fearing I was conceited to think 
that I should be the favored one. 

‘‘T had econeluded, long before I 
met you, that women were all alike, 
soulless, cold and ecaleulating; that 
one was as good as another, varying 
only in intelligence, but I learned that 
I was mistaken. 

‘*T came very near declaring myself 
that eve when, after singing one of 
your love songs, you asked me if I 
would ever think of you when you 
were away in France. I nearly told 
you, but your eyes gleamed so, you 
seemed so happy, I felt it was exulta- 
tion, and my pride did not permit 
me. I remained silent.’’ 

‘*My eyes gleamed! 


me, 


Exultant! 
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Why it was beeause I had coneluded 
that 1 would not—but you have not 
told me what made your pride allow 
you to speak tomght. How did you 
know I would not prove the flirt you 
feared; that I would not refuse you?”’ 

‘*T could not explain my feelings if 
I tried. But you and I were both 
witnesses of the same tableau a short 
time ago. I mean the picture of love 
and age.’ 

His eyes are gleaming and exultant 
now. 

‘*T do not understand.”’ 

‘‘T was driving by, and saw some 
one in the garden. Thinking I had 
schooled myself long enough to be able 
to keep back the words of love that I 
always used to be tempted to utter 
when in your presenee, I dared to 
come towards you. But while ap- 
proaching I was startled by the little 
drama enacted before me, and I could 
not help noticing how much it affected 
you. I felt swre then that your heart 
was true; that you had a soul, and, 
whether for me the prize or someone 
else, I chose to risk all, to win or lose 
all. 

‘*So I took my horse to the next 
house, not wishing to disturb your 
reverie, and, after tea, I came back, 
to lose you forever, or to gain you 
forever. Which is it?’’ 

‘‘T think your pride a dangerous 
meddler, but as my own is rather 
stubborn, I will forgive you if you 
promise never to trust it, but to trust 
me.”” 

As he elasps his arms about her his 
eyes answer for him, and she says, 
almost inaudibly, for her head is on 
his breast, ‘‘This is the gain, the 
recompense. ’’ 





Revolutionary Soldiers’ Graver 
Marked by Margery Sullivan Chapter, D. A. R., 1907 


Following is a complete list of graves of 
Revolutionary soldiers, marked by Margery 
Sullivan Chapter, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, 1907 : 


Major Benjamin Titcomb, buried at 
Pine Hill, Dover. 

Major in Second New Hampshire Regi- 
ment 1777, Colonel Reid commanding. 
One of the most gallant men in the army. 
He was wounded in three different bat- 
tles. Died at Dover in 1799, aged 50 
years. 

See Adjt. Gen. Report, N. H., Vol. 2, 1866. 

Immediately after the battle of Bunker 
Hill reinforcements went forward. Doc- 
tor Belknap’s diary shows that on the 
second day after the battle, Benj. Tit- 
comb’s company marched from Dover. 
This was that Benja., brother of Colonel 
John, who afterwards became lieutenant- 
colonel. He served through the war and 
ended his days here at his home by 
Dunn’s bridge. 

See Quint’s Oration, July 4, 1876, at 
Dover and “New Hampshire As It Is,” 
page 74. 


Col. Joshua Wingate, buried at Pine 
Hill, Dover. 

Born in Stratham; died February 9, 
1796. Lieutenant in Captain Paul Ger- 
rish’s company, Col. Peter Gilman’s regi- 
ment of reinforcement in 1755. July 4, 
1776, he was appointed colonel of the 
second regiment raised for the expedition 
against Canada, but which joined the 
northern army in New York. 

See N. H. Adjt. Gen. Report, Vol 2, 
1866, pages 150, 289, 290. 


Surgeon 
Hill, Dover. 

Born Malden, Mass., June 17, 1746; 
died Dover July 25, 1847; Harvard Col- 
lege 1765; began practice in Dover about 
1768; joined the army as surgeon in June, 
1775; was in the expedition to Canada; 
was surgeon in the sloop-of-war Ranger, 
under Paul Jones; continued in the Revo- 
lutionary War until 1781, when he en- 
gaged in trade at Dover. 

See Drake’s Dictionary of American 
Biography. 


Ezra Green, buried at Pine 


Major John Demeritt, buried on Demer- 
itt farm, Madbury. 
Born December 29, 1728; died January 


7, 1826. Four months before battle of 
Lexington, the royal “Fort William and 
Mary” was captured by armed patriots. 
Ninety-seven barrels of powder were 
taken away. This John Demeritt hauled 
an ox-cart load to Cambridge. 


Ensign, Joseph Richardson, buried in 
town cemetery at Durham. 

Born in Boston, Mass., December 25, 
1756; died in Durham, N. H., November 
22, 1824. He married Sarah (Burnham) 
Hanson of Dover, who was born Decem- 
ber 22, 1762, and died December 19, 1831. 
They were married by Rev. Jeremy Bel- 
knap December 14, 1783. They had eight 
children. 

MILITARY SERVICE. 


In the spring of 1775 enlisted in Capt. 
Benjamin Titcomb’s company in the Sec- 
ond New Hampshire Regiment, com- 
manded by Colonel Poor, for the term of 
eight months, during which he was pres- 
ent at an affair with the enemy at Charles- 
town Neck; enlisted again in same com- 
pany for twelve months, being present at 
the retreat of the American army from 
Canada and wounded by a party of In- 
dians. Near the end of this term of ser- 
vice was present at the capture of the 
Hessians at Trenton in December, 1776, 
having volunteered the additional term 
of six weeks; also present at the affair 
at Princeton; afterward enlisted in the 
same company and regiment (then com- 
manded by Colonel Hale) for a term of 
three years; was present and wounded at 
Hubbardston; was at surrender of Bur- 
goyne in the autumn of same year, and 
then marched into winter quarters at 
Valley Forge. In 1778 was at Monmouth 
and spent the season with the main army 
at White Plain; in 1779 marched with 
Maj.-Gen. Sullivan into the Indian Coun- 
try, and was in the engagement at New- 
ton; January, 1780, honorably discharged 
at Danbury, Conn. 

See “Revolutionary Pension Declara- 
tions,” Strafford County, 1820-32, on file 
at office of clerk of Superior Court. 


John Griffin, 
Farm, Durham. 
Born in Gloucester, 1740; died in Dur- 
ham 1788; married Hannah Gerrish. He 
was of the Durham party in the expedi- 
tion against Fort William and Mary; first 


buried on Woodman 
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lieutenant in Capt. Winborn Adams’ Com- 
pany, Second Regiment, Colonel Poor 
commanding. This regiment was one of 
three voted in the convention of the 
“Friends of Liberty,” which met at Ex- 
eter May 13, 1775. 


Eleazer Bennett, buried on Tuttle Farm, 
Durham. 

Born in Durham June 17, 1750; died in 
Durham December 25, 1851. He was one 
of the rebels who captured Fort William 
and Mary, and later did service in the 
army. 


James Leighton, buried in town ceme- 
tery at Durham. 


Ensign John Starbird, buried in town 
cemetery at Durham. 
Died October 17, 1811, aged 87 years. 


Capt. Phillip Chesley, buried on Daily 
Farm, Madbury. 
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Born 1754; died 1825; corporal in Capt. 
Benja. Butler’s Company, organized for 
defense of Portsmouth. 


John Trickey, buried on Dame Farm, 
Dover. 

Died January 11, 1840, aged 87 years; 
private in Colonel Waldron’s Company, 
N. H. Mil. 


John Tibbetts, buried on Page Farm, 
Dover. 

Died March 28, 1818, aged 54 years, 20 
days. The slate headstone is marked 
“A Soldier in the Revolution.” 


Andrew Torr, buried on 
Dover. 

Died March 8, 1817, aged 71 years. 
Aided by official votes in establishing 
American Independence. 


Torr Farm, 


LYDIA A. STEVENS, 


Chairman Research Committee. 


Ode to the Bluebird 


By Charles Henry Chesley 


Thou joyous harbinger of spring, 
Thou herald of the coming days, 
With tints of azure on thy wing 
And gladness in thy simple lays, 
I love thee best of all the free 
And varied songsters of the lea. 


When thou dost come I doubt no more 
That joy and pulsing life will reign 

Within the wood and by the shore 
And on the bare and withered plain, 

For thy sweet note all fears dispel; 

I read thy lay, ‘‘ All will be well.’’ 


Thou seem’st to me a bit of blue— 
A joyous child of heaven’s own— 
From yon far wall of turquoise hue 
Sent down to cheer this earthly zone 
With songs of sweetness all the day, 
At morn, at noon and evening gray. 
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COL. CARROLL D. WRIGHT. 


Carroll Davidson Wright, the most emi- 
nent American statistician and sociologist 
of his day, president of Clark College, 
Worcester, Mass., died at his home in that 
city, February 20, 1909. 


He was born in Dunbarton, N. H., July 
25, 1840, son of Rev. Nathan R. and Eliza 
(Clark) Wright. He received his education 
in the district school and academies at 
Washington, Alstead and Swanzey. He 
commenced the study of law in 1860 at 
Keene, and in the autumn of 1862 enlisted 
in the Fourteenth Regiment, N. H. Vols. ; 
was later commissioned second lieutenant, 











Col. Carroll D. Wright 


and promoted to adjutant, serving as A. A. 
G. of Brigade in the 19th Army Corps in 


Louisiana. He was on staff duty under 
Sheridan during the summer and fall of 
1864, in the Shenandoah campaign, receiv- 
ing the commission of colonel of his regi- 
ment. A severe attack of typhoid fever 
caused his resignation just one month be- 
fore the close of the war. Resuming 
his legal studies he was admitted to the 
bar at Keene in 1865. Returning to Mas- 
sachusetts he commenced the practice 
of law in Boston in 1867, making a specialty 
of patent law. He waschosen a member of 
the Massachusetts Senate for 1872-’73, then 
residing in Reading. He was made chief 
of the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor Sta- 


tistics upon its establishment in 1873, serv- 
ing with distinguished ability till 1888. He 
was appointed U. S. Commissioner to Eu- 
rope to study the factory system for the 
10th census, 1880. Heserved as U. S. Com- 
missioner of Labor from 1885 to 1905, and 
was in charge of the 11th census of the 
United States, 1893 to 1897. 


Colonel Wright was University lecturer 
on the factory system, Harvard, 1881, and 
held appointments to lecture upon sta- 
tistics and labor at Johns Hopkins, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Northwestern of Chicago, 
and Harvard. He was honorary profes- 
sor of social economics at the Catholic 
University of America, 1895 to 1904; 
professor of statistics and social economics 
at Columbian (now George Washington) 
University, since 1900; president of Clark 
College since 1902, and professor of statis- 
tics and economic science in Clark Univer- 
sity since 1904. He was a member of many 
learned societies, among others the Ameri- 
can Statistical Association, from 1876; fel- 
low of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, from 1892; 
American Antiquarian Society, from 1893, 
and the Washington Academy of Science. 
He had been trustee of the Carnegie Insti- 
tution since its foundation in 1902. He was 
a member and recorder of the Anthracite 
Coal Strike Commission of 1902. He had 
been a member of the British Economic 
Association, from 1891; of the Royal Statis- 
tical Society of England, from 1893; of the 
Society of the Friends of Natural Sciences, 
Anthropology and Ethnography at the Im- 
perial University of Moscow, from 1904; of 
the International Association for Compara- 
tive Jurisprudence and Political Economy, 
Berlin, from 1897; Corresponding Member 
of the Institute of France, since 1898; and 
honorary member of Imperial Academy of 
Sciences, Russia, since 1898. 


Colonel Wright received the following 
honorary degrees: A. M., Tufts, 1883; 
LL. D., Wesleyan, 1894; Clark University, 
1902; Tufts, 1902; Amherst, 1905; Ph. D., 
Dartmouth, 1897. He was the author of 
many volumes on subjects related to Politi- 
cal Economy, Sociology, etc. He was a 
member of the Military Order of the Loyal 
Legion, had received the Cross of the French 
Legion of Honor, and was a Chevalier of 
the Order of Saints Lazzaro and Mauritz, 
Italy. He was president of the National 
Unitarian Association from 1896 to 1899. 

He leaves a widow, daughter of the late 
Sylvester Harnden of Reading, Mass., and 
two daughters, Cornelia E., wife of John 
B. McPherson of Cambridge, and Grace D., 
wife of Dr. Samuel C. Capen of Clark Col- 
lege ; also one brother, the oldest and last of a 
family of seven, Lucius B., of Everett, Mass. 
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HON. LYMAN D. STEVENS. 


Lyman Dewey Stevens, born in Piermont, 
September 20, 1821, died in Concord, March 
26, 1909. 

He was the son of Caleb and Sally (Dewey) 
Stevens, and was of the seventh generation 
from John Stevens, who settlea in New- 
bury, Mass., as early as 1638. Suffering 
from a serious physical injury received in 
childhood, which incapacitated him for 
manual labor, his father determined to give 
him an education that should fit him for 
professional life. After attending the com- 
mon school, he was a student at Haverhill 
Academy, going thence to Dartmouth Col- 
lege, from which he was graduated in the 
class of 1843, one of his classmates being 
the late Hon. Harry Bingham of Littleton. 
He ranked among the first third of his class 
at graduation, becoming a member of the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society. 

To aid his father in the payment of the 
debt of several hundred dollars incurred in 
securing his education, Mr. Stevens engaged 
in teaching, as principal of the Stanstead 
(P. Q.) Academy, where he remained two 
years, in the meantime becoming a student- 
at-law in the office of E. C. Johnson of 
Derby, Vt. Subsequently he taught for a 
time at Pembroke Academy, and then took 
up his legal studies in the office of the late 
Chief-Justice Ira Perley of Concord, being 
admitted to the bar in 1847, and immedi- 
ately entering practice in Concord, where he 
continued through life, gaining a lucrative 
practice and high rank in his profession. 

Mr. Stevens was active in politics as a 
Republican, of which party he was a mem- 
ber from its organization. He served as 
city solicitor in 1855 and 1856, and as a 
member of the House of Representatives in 
1860-’64-’66-’67. He was a presidential 
elector in 1872, a member of the Executive 
Council in 1881, and of the State Senate in 
1885. In 1868 he served as mayor of Con- 
cord, and was reélected for the following 
year. He instituted various important re- 
forms and improvements during his incum- 
bency, among the latter being the installa- 
tion of the sewerage system, which met 
with violent opposition at the time, strange 
as that may now seem. He was president 
of the original Board of Trade; also of the 
Concord Shoe Company and the Concord 
Gas and Light Company; also a director 
in the National State Capital Bank, of 
which he was president for forty years from 
1865 till his resignation in 1905, and was 
president of the Merrimack County Sav- 
ings Bank from its organization in 1870 till 
his death. He was appointed by Governor 
Gilmore a commissioner to adjust the sus- 
pended war claims of New Hampshire 
against the United States, and was present 
as a commissioner from New Hampshire at 
the dedication of the National Cemetery at 
Gettysburg in November, 1863. 
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In religion Mr. Stevens was a Congrega- 
tionalist, and an active member of the 
South Church of Concord. He was deeply 
interested in education, and served several 
years as a member of the Board of Educa- 
tion in Concord; also as a trustee of Bos- 


Hon. Lyman D, Stevens 


cawen Academy, of Kimball Union Acad- 
emy at Meriden, and of the New Hamp- 
shire College of Agriculture and the Me- 
chanic Arts, of which he was for a time 
acting president. 

Mr. Stevens married, August 21, 1850, 
Achsah Pollard French of Concord, by 
whom he had two children, Margaret 
French and Henry Webster, the latter a 
well-known Concord lawyer, a graduate of 
Dartmouth, 1875, and the Boston Univer- 
sity Law School, 1877. Mrs. Stevens died 
July 2, 1863. January 20, 1875, he married 
Frances C. Brownell of New Bedford, who 
survives him with two children, Fanny 
Brownell and William Lyman, the latter 
a graduate of Dartmouth, 1903, and Har- 
vard Law School, 1906. 


WILLIAM B. SMART. 


William B. Smart, an old-time news- 
paper man of Boston, a native of the town 
of Claremont, born in 1837, died at his 
home, 11 Allston Street, Dorchester, Feb- 
ruary 23, 1909. He was a son of the late 
Joseph B. Smart, long a prominent resident 
of Concord, and was educated in the public 
schools and Tubbs Union Academy. He 
went to Boston in youth, learned the print- 
er’s trade, and subsequently became a 
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reporter. He was connected with various 
newspapers, his last service being on the 
Post. He was active in politics as a Demo- 
crat; served three years as a member of the 
board of water commissioners, by appoint- 
ment of Mayor O’Brien in 1885, and had 
been an assistant assessor for nearly twenty 
years past. 


MRS. WILLIAM W. HILL. 


Ella H. Johnson, wife of William W. Hill, 
passed peacefully ‘‘over the river,’ after 
long and painful illness, borne with serene 
fortitude, at their residence on Merrimack 
Street, in the city of Concord, on Tuesday 
morning, March 23, 1909. 


‘Mrs. Hill was a daughter of the late Hon. 
James W. and Susan A. Johnson of Enfield, 
born in that town November 11, 1848. Her 
father was an active and energetic business 


Ella H. Johnson Hill 


man, prominently identified with the affairs 
of the old Northern Railroad—now the Con- 
cord Division of the Boston & Maine—and 
conspicuous in public and political life, hav- 
ing served as railroad commissioner, state 
senator and in other positions of honor and. 
responsibility. She was educated in the 
schools of her native town, at Brattleboro, 
Vt., and at Tilden Ladies’ Seminary, West 
Lebanon. On April 15, 1873, she was united 
in marriage with William W. Hill, a son of 
the late Hon. Cyrus Hill of Concord, and 
was for many years his helpful associate 
in the management of various hotel prop- 
erties, from the famous Winslow House on 
Mount Kearsarge to the Quincy House in 
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Boston, of which her father was a long 
time owner. 

Upon the death of her father, some twenty 
years ago, they established their home in 
Concord, and here was the scene of her 
succeeding life and labors—of a work in 
social, philanthropic, religious and educa- 
tional lines which gave her recognition and 
esteem throughout the community and the 
state, wherever noble service and true wo- 
manhood are honored. She was a member 
of and an earnest worker in the Unitarian 
Society of Concord, and the Woman’s Alli- 
ance connected therewith. She was strong- 
ly interested in the cause of education, and 
was for six years an active and helpful 
member of the Board of Education for 
Union School District. She was an early 
and devoted worker in the Woman’s Club 
movement, was for two years president of 
the Concord Woman’s Club, and also, later, 
of the State Federation, in whose organiza- 
tion she had been active; and was at 
the same time an earnest supporter of the 
Woman Suffrage cause, holding active 
membership in both the local and state as- 
sociations, and being vice-president of the 
latter for several years preceding her de- 
parture. Above all, she was a true woman, 
in heart and mind and soul, meeting the 
requirements of every situation, adorning 
every station, shedding light and joy upon 
the pathway of all with whom she came in 
contact. Few New Hampshire women have 
been better known, none more deeply loved 
and esteemed. Hundreds will cherish her 
memory among the sweetest experiences of 
life. 


COL. HENRY O. KENT. 


Col. Henry Oakes Kent, long a leading 
citizen of Lancaster, and of the state, died 
at his home in Lancaster after a long period 
of failing health, March 21, 1909. 

Colonel Kent was born in Lancaster, 
February 7, 1834, son of the late Richard 
P. Ként, a prominent merchant of that 
town, and a descendant in the seventh gen- 
eration from Thomas Kent, who settled in 
Gloucester, Mass., prior to 1643. He was 
educated in the Lancaster schools and Nor- 
wich (Vt.) University, graduating from the 
latter in 1854. 

He studied law with the late Hon. Jacob 
Benton, and was admitted to the bar in 
1858, but soon engaged in journalism as 
editor and publisher of the Coos Republican, 
which he conducted for twelve years, sub- 
sequently engaging in financial enterprises 
in Lancaster and vicinity. He was instru- 
mental in procuring the charter for the 
Lancaster Savings Bank in 1868, and was 
its treasurer for nearly forty years, and was 
president of the Lancaster Trust Company 
from its organization in 1891 to the time of 
his death. 

Colonel Kent entered political life in 1855 
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when he was elected assistant clerk of the 
New Hampshire House of Representatives 
and served for two years, and was clerk in 
1857, ’58 and ’59. He was a member of the 
House in 1862, 1868, 1869 and 1883; wasa 
state senator in 1885; was a delegate to the 
National Liberal Republican Convention 
in 1872, and the Democratic Convention of 
1884, and was naval officer at the port of 
Boston from 1885 to 1890. In early life he 
was a Republican and was a presidential 
elector in 1864, but in 1872 he supported the 
nomination of Horace Greeley and there- 
after was prominent in the councils of the 
Democratic party. He was a candidate for 
Congress on the Democratic ticket several 
times, and twice his party’s candidate for 
governor. 

Upon the breaking out of the Civil War, 
Colonel Kent organized a company at Lan- 
caster and was appointed an assistaut adju- 
tant-general, a position created especially 
for the exigency, and rendered valuable 
assistance in raising the early war regi- 
ments and putting them into the field. In 
1862 he was commissioned colonel of the 
Seventeenth Regiment, which was raised 
largely through his own efforts, but which 
was never mustered into the service as 
such, the exigencies of the war period caus- 
ing the transfer of a large portion of the 
men to fill up the depleted ranks of the 
Second Infantry in the field. The officers 
were mustered out, but the right of Colonel 
Kent to the title of colonel and his services 
in the war were recognized by special act 
of Congress, and he was, a few years since, 
given a special pension as a soldier of the 
Civil War. He was a charter member of 
the Grand Army post at Lancaster, had 
served the department of New Hampshire 
as department commander, and had been 
president of the New Hampshire Veterans’ 
Association. 

Colonel Kent was conspicuous in the 
Masonic Order, had received its highest 
degrees, and was the first grand com- 
mander of the Knights Templar of New 
Hampshire. He had been governor of the 
Society of Colonial Wars, president of the 
Society of the Cincinnati of New Hamp- 
shire, and was a member of the Society of 
the Sons of the American Revolution. 

He is survived by a widow, who was a 
sister of the late George P. Rowell and 
daughter of Samuel and Evelyn Page Row- 
ell of West Concord (Vt.), and two children, 
a son and a daughter. 


PROF. JOSEPH W. CARR. 


Joseph William Carr, head of the depart- 
ment of Germanic Languages in the Univer- 
sity of Maine, at Orono, died March 4. 


Professor Carr was a native of the town 
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of Hampstead in this state, born Jan. 15, 
1870, son of E. J. and Sarah (Bradshaw) 
Carr. He was educated at Phillips Exeter 
Academy and Harvard University, receiv- 
ing the degree of A. B. from the latter in 
1892 and A. M. in 1893. From 1893 till 1897 
he was classical master in the Morristown, 
N. J., High School 

In the fall of the latter year he entered 
the University of Leipsic as a student of 
Germanic and Romance Philology and re- 
ceived there the degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy in 1899. For the year 1899-1900 he was 
instructor in German in Harvard University 
and Radcliffe College. During the next 
year he was acting head of the Germanic 
Department in the University of West Vir- 
ginia. In 1901 he was called to the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas as associate professor 
of English and modern languages and after 
one year was made full professor. He was 
in charge of the combined departments of 
English, German and the romance lan- 
guages and did excellent and highly appre- 
ciated work; but his love for New England 
induced his return East to accept the posi- 
tion in the University of Maine, which he 
held at the time of his death. 


GEN. DANIEL W. BILL. 


One of the oldest and best known citizens 
of Cheshire County, Gen. Daniel W. Bill of 
Gilsum, where he was born July 10, 1822, 
died in that town March 6, 1909. He had 
spent his life, until the death of his wife in 
1897, on the farm where he was born, and 
which his father anid grandfather before 
him had occupied, and to which he had ad- 
ded, until he was the largest landowner in 
that part of the county. He was educated 
in the town schools, Surry Academy and 
Mt. Cesar Seminary at Swanzey, and 
taught school several terms in youth. He 
was greatly interested in military affairs 
and joined the state militia in early life, 
rising rank by rank, to the position of brig- 
adier-general, which he held for many 
years, uutil, in 1852, the old militia system 
was abandoned. General Bill was an ar- 
dent Democrat in politics and was promi- 
nent in the councils of his party. He had 
served the town of Gilsum as selectman 
twenty-five years, the last time being while 
he was in his eightieth year. He served as 
moderator six times, four termsas represent- 
ative in the Legislature and seven years as 
a member of the school committee. He was 
appointed a trustee of the N. H. Industrial 
School in 1881 and served for ten years. He 
married in 1846 Miss Fannie H. Butler. 
Since her death he had resided with his 
only daughter, the wife of Dr. I. A. Love- 
land of Gilsum. 





editor and Publisher’s Noter 


The legislature of 1909 closed its 
session at Concord on Friday noon, 
April 9, legislative time, although it 
was after three o’clock Saturday 
morning when the two branches were 
finally prorogued by the governor, the 
closing hours being marked by pro- 
tracted disagreement between’ the 
House and Senate over various meas- 
ures, necessitating the appointment 
of a number of conference committees 
and the extension of the session many 
hours beyond the time set in the con- 
eurrent resolution for adjournment, 
in order that all measures enacted 
might be duly engrossed and reported 
to the two houses. While but a com- 
paratively small portion of the more 
than seven hundred bills and joint 
resolutions presented were enacted 
into law, enough was done in this line 
to make a formidable addition to, and 


very material amendment of, the body 
of our statute law, one hundred and 
sixty-three public acts and forty-one 
joint resolutions having passed the 
two branches and received the gov- 
ernor’s sanction, besides one hundred 


and seventeen private acts. While 
not all the reforms promised or hoped 
for were carried out by the legisla- 
ture, the measures passed included 
some of more than ordinary import- 
anee. In addition to the act provid- 
ing for the remodelling and enlarge- 
ment of the present state house, at 
an expense of $400,000, thus per- 
manently settling the question of ecap- 
ital location, which has vexed the 
state more than onee in the past, there 
was enacted a measure, coming from 
the same committee as the state house 
enlargement bill—that on public im- 
provements—providing for a bond is- 
sue of one million dollars, the pro- 
ceeds to be expended upon the con- 
struction of three trunk line state 
highways, running from the Massa- 
chusetts line into the White Mountain 


region, and beyond, which measure, 
though strongly and honestly opposed 
by many, is believed by its supporters, 
who proved to be in the majority, to 
be of vast benefit in the development 
and upbuilding of the state. Other 
measures of importance enacted were 
a direct primary law, an act reorgan- 
izing the forestry department and 
providing for a state forester, one 
materially increasing the appropria- 
tion for the equalization of school 
privileges, and another providing for 
an additional normal school, the same 
to be located in the city of Keene; also 
a measure for the better enforcement 
of prohibiton in no-license towns, 
which the people of such towns have 
been demanding ever since the pres- 
ent local option law went in force. 





A distinet honor comes to the state 
of New Hampshire in the appoint- 
ment and confirmation as United 
States minister to Greece and Mon- 
tenegro, of George H. Moses of 
Concord, editor of the Monitor and 
Independent Statesman. Mr. Moses 
is a writer of ability and a loyal citi- 
zen of New Hampshire, wherein he 
was educated and has lived since 
childhood, though a native of Maine; 
and the people, his fellow-citizens, ir- 
respective of party, are pleased with 
the consideration extended both him 
and them in this appointment. 





Those who followed the course of 
legislation at Coneord this year and 
noted the proceedings in detail can- 
not fail to have been strengthened in 
the conviction that the towns and 
cities exercising greatest influence 
over legislative action are always 
those that retain the services of ex- 
perienced men to represent them in 
the General Court. 














SAMUEL H. WENTWORTH. 








